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NEM'^  SERIES  of  tliis  well  known  publication  is  commenced,  the 


-TX  times  appearing  now  to  require  the  information  it  affords,  even  more 
than  in  1841,  when  its  utility  was  widely  recognized. 

Parliament  supplies  a  continual  stream  of  statistical  information ;  the 
mass  of  which  is  overlooked  and  lost.  We  shall  condense  what  is  most 
useful  for  future  reference  or  as  bearing  on  public  questions  of  immediate 
interest. 

Statistics  alone  are  dry  and  repulsive  to  a  great  majority  of  minds ;  this 
dryness  is,  perhaps,  best  relieved  by  applying  them  to  matters  of  stirring 
interest.  The  utility  of  facts  consists  in  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead  ; 
by  dissociating  them,  we  lose  both  the  value  and  the  interest  which  would 
otherwise  attach  to  Statistics.  It  is  true,  that  by  presenting  facts  alone  we 
afford  material  for  the  formation  of  opinion  ;  but  will  such  material  be  used  ? 
'Will  readers  to  whom  rows  of  figures  are  presented,  take  the  trouble  of 
drawing  sound  conclusions  from  them,  or  be  thereby  enabled  to  unravel 
truth  ? 

AVe  are  aware  of  the  peril  of  passing  from  facts  to  deductions  ;  but  are 
equally  conscious  of  the  comparative  uselessness  of  facts  without  them. 

They,  at  any  rate,  who  differ  from  our  conclusions,  will  have  the  power 
of  forming  others  for  themselves,  and  thus  the  abstract  facts  and  figures  we 
give  will  remain  unimpaired  in  value  ;  whilst  the  comments,  even  if  rejected, 
will  have  had  the  merit  of  promoting  inquiry. 

AVe  shall  stedfastly  avoid  the  bias  of  party  politics.  At  the  same  time  we 
pledge  ourselves  that  no  important  statistical  facts — so  long  as  they  are  facts 
in  their  legitimate  fulness — shall  be  withheld.  Truth  has  everything  to  fear 
from  the  narrowness,  nothing  from  the  breadth,  of  facts  ;  and  to  that  breadth 
it  is  our  object  to  contribute  by  careful  abstracts  of  all  useful  statistical 
data,  and  by  practical  deductions  from  them.  This  work  w'ill  thus  present 
a  picture  of  the  Common-weal  in  all  its  phases. 

A  periodical  publication  has  the  advantage  of  shifting  the  scene  concur¬ 
rently  with  the  direction  of  the  public  mind,  and  yet  of  presenting  an 
annual  volume  of  catholic  scope  and  research,  comprising  the  entire  sphere 
of  Moral,  Vital,  Financial,  Economical  and  Political  Statistics.  This  large 
effort  can  alone  be  realised  by  co-operation  on  the  pai’t  of  those  whose 
avocations  and  experience  give  them  peculiar  means  of  afibrding  contri¬ 
butions  to  our  store.  Of  such  aid  we  are  already  assured  from  eminent 
staticians ;  and  more,  we  have  every  reason  to  expect,  from  coadjutors  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  AA^e  trust  that  they  wdio  appreciate  the  utility  of 
this  publication  will  aid  its  permanency,  not  only  by  promoting  its  circula¬ 
tion,  but  by  contributing  papers  authenticated  by  their  names,  whether  for 
publication  or  not. 

As  the  work  is  now  quarterly,  the  price  will  be  only  Four  Shillings  yearly. 
Its  size  will  vary  wdth  the  importance  of  the  matter  it  is  desirable  to  give 
in  each  quarter. 

NO.  I.  B 
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Facts  in  Figures. 


Hcbmur. 


Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Years  and  Quarters  ended  5th  January,  1849  and  1850,  showing  the 
Increase  or  Decrease  tJtereof 


YEARS  ENDED  5th  JANUARY 


1849. 

1850. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Customs . 

18,929,360 

18,695,798 

.  •  •  • 

233,562 

Excise . 

12,832,140 

12,753,815 

•  •  •  » 

78,325 

Stamps  . 

6,110,848 

G  o 

254,627 

•  •  .  . 

Taxes  . 

4,314,704 

4,303,849 

4  •  •  • 

10,855 

Property  Tax . 

5,347,365 

5,408,159 

60,794 

•  •  •  • 

Post-office  . . 

776,000 

806,000 

30,000 

•  4  •  • 

Crown  Lands . 

81,000 

160,000 

79,000 

•  •  •  • 

Miscellaneous . 

101,166 

249,242 

148,076 

•  •  •  • 

Total  Ordinary  Revenue 

48,492,583 

48,742,338 

572,497 

322,742 

China  Money . 

539,305 

.  •  *  • 

•  •  •  • 

539,305 

Imprest  and  other  Monies 

485,384 

559,457 

74,073 

•  •  •  • 

Repayments  of  Advances 

414,251 

549,597 

135,346 

•  •  •  • 

Total  Income . 

49,931,523 

49,851,392 

781,916 

862,047 

Deduct  Increase  . 

*  •  4  • 

781,916 

Decrease  on  the  Year  . . . 

80,131 

In  the  total  ordinary  Revenue,  which  is  of  course  the  proper  test  of 
our  financial  condition,  there  is  thus  an  increase  of  ^249,765 — nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  on  the  whole  year’s  Revenue.  The  three  items 
which  follow  the  “  Ordinary  Revenue”  have  no  bearing  on  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  the  country,  and  do  not  at  all  indicate  it. 

The  increase  is  the  more  gratifying  when  it  is  considered  conjointly 
with  the  Table  of  our  chief  imports,  in  which  a  very  large  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  articles  mainly  consumed  at  home. 
These  facts  together  give  certain  indication  of  largely  increasing  welfare. 

The  following  Tables  extend  our  glance  over  the  revenue  back  to 
1841,  and  exhibit  the  changes  which  each  chief  item  has  undergone 
in  amount. 


ITEMS  OF  GROSS  REVENUE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  1841—1848. 
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Abstract  of  above  Table. 

Showing  difference  per  Cent,  of  the  last  Four  Years  compared  with 
the  former  Four  Years. ^ 


Annual  Average 
of  the  Years  1841, 
1842,  1843,  1844. 

Annual  Average 
of  the  Years  1845, 
184(1,  1847,  1848. 

Increase  or 
Decrease 
per  Cent. 

Customs  : — 

Coffee  . 

733,583 

705,392 

—3-84 

Clnrn  anrl  IVTea.l  .  .  .  . 

909,263 

248,759 

455,205 

270,660 

_ 49-94 

Currants  . 

+8-8 

Pepper . 

69,833 

77,702 

-I-11-27 

Raisins . 

167,486 

170,390 

+  1-73 

Silks . 

295,573 

264,369 

— 10’56 

Spirits  . 

2,245,748 

2,389,930 

-f-6'42 

Snuar  . 

4,633,535 

3,887,833 

—1609 

Tea  . 

3,667,092 

4,352,601 

+18-69 

Tobacco  and  Snuff  .... 

2,862,796 

3,429,722 

+  19-8 

Wine  . 

1,580,031 

1,714,455 

+8-51 

Wood  and  Timber  .... 

1,019,363 

946,971 

-7-1 

All  other  articles . 

1,969,125 

1,493,593 

—24-15 

Excise; — 

Bricks . 

415,474 

592,146 

+42-52 

Licenses  . 

934,109 

986,499 

+  5-61 

Malt . 

4,841,996 

4,941,189 

+2-05 

Paper  . 

633,151 

1,115,565 

772,315 

+21-98 

Soap . 

1,184,657 

+6-19 

Spirits  . . . 

4,123,176 

4,465,911 

+  8-31 

All  other  articles . 

1,551,571 

647,357 

—58-28 

Total  Revenue : — 

Customs  . 

21,177,056 

19,954,652 

—5-77 

Excise  . 

13,620,218 

13,735,242 

+  0-84 

Stamps . 

Taxes,  Land  and  As- 

6,895,390 

7,131,006 

+3-42 

sessed  . 

Income  and 

4,508,282 

4,499,661 

—0-19 

Property  .... 

5,442,3722 

1,499,687 

5,564,634 

+2-25 

Post  Office . 

1,904,839 

+27-02 

Crown  Land  and  other 

items . 

619,816 

539,314 

—12-99 

Total .... 

51,187,301 

53,329,348 

+4-18 

*  These  items  for  the  year  1849  are  not  yet  published.  We  defer  comments 
until  our  next  Number. 

^  Average  of  the  years  1843 — 4. 
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Facts  in  Figures. 

The  immense  increase  in  the  duties  on  Tea,  the  Post  Office 
Revenue,  Bricks,  Paper,  and  other  articles  on  which  the  tax  or  duty 
has  been  lowered,  affords  the  most  conclusive  answer  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  often  made  by  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer ;  namely,  that  the 
Revenue  cannot  afford  this  or  that  reduction.  If  the  article  be  one 
for  which  there  is  a  large  natural  demand,  the  reduction  will  much 
oftener  increase  than  diminish  the  revenue  obtained  from  it.  The 
true  way  to  get  a  revenue  is  not  to  tax  heavily,  but  to  make  the 
people  largely  consume  lightly  taxed  articles.  The  assessed  taxes 
are  actually  decreasing  in  revenue ! 


Tithe  Commutations  to  the  Close  of  the  Year  1848. 


Voluntary  proceedings  in . 

Agreements  received . 

Ditto  number  confirmed . 

Notices  for  compulsory  awards  . . . . 

Drafts  of  ditto . 

Ditto  confirmed . 

Apportionments  received . 

Ditto  number  confirmed . 


9,632  districts. 
7,062 
6,767 
6,619 
5,153 
4,712 
10,655 
10,385 


Total .  60,985 

Rent-charges  finally  settled .  11,479 

Ditto  still  unconfirmed . . .  796 

Total  commutations. .  12,275 
Mergers  confirmed  .  9,667 


There  will  still  remain  numerous  tithes  for  commutation,  though 
likely  to  produce  but  small  rent-charges,  and  these  will  have  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  parliamentary  session  of  1851,  when 
the  present  Tithe  Act  will  expire. 

The  apportionments  not  received,  but  having  to  be  settled,  will  be 
between  1000  and  2000.  The  commissioners  express  their  expecta¬ 
tion  of  completing  their  remaining  work  by  August,  1851.— AJ- 
stracted from  Pari.  Paper. 
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IMPORTS. 

Abstract  o/"  Imports  in  the  undermentioned  Articles  during  the  Years 
and  1849,  showing  the  Increase  or  Decrease  therein ;  with  a  Comparative 
Estimate  of  the  Consumption  of  these  Articles  in  the  same  Years. 


articles. 

Importations  for 
the  Year 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 
per  Cent. 

Quantities  entered  for 
Home  Consumption 
for  the  Year 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 
per  Cent. 

1848. 

1849. 

1848. 

1849. 

Animals,  living,  viz. 
Oxen  and  Bulls  ..No. 

Cows .  ,, 

Calves  .  ,, 

Sheep  . . 

Lambs  .  „ 

Swine  and  Hogs  .  -  ,, 

24,590 

22,506 

15,642 

1^8,406 

2,177 

2,119 

21,751 

17,921 

13,645 

126,247 

3,018 

2,653 

—  11-55 
—20-37 
—12-77 
—  1-69 
+38-63 
+25-2 

Free 

>) 

)) 

)) 

Free 

>> 

>> 

)> 

Cocoa  . . . . lbs. 

Coffee,  viz. 

Of  British  possessions  „ 
Foreign . 

6,442,986 

7,769,234 

+20-58 

2,936,641 

3,233,372 

+10-1 

35,970,507 

21,082,943 

40,334,630 

22,985,876 

+12-13 

+9-03 

30,147,771 

6,959,508 

29,769,730 

4,661,344 

—1-25 

—33-02 

Corn,  viz. 

Wheat  . Qrs. 

Barley  .  ,, 

Oats  .  ,, 

Rye  . 

Peas  . . 

Beans  .  ,, 

CottonManufactures 
not  made  up. 

East  India  f  Pieces 
Piece  Goods  \  Value  £ 
Other  articles..  Value ig 

57,053,450 

63,320,506 

+10-98 

37,107,279 

34,431,074 

—7-21 

2,580,959 

1,054,274 

967,056 

62,635 

216,014 

487,929 

193,849 

73,345 

277,045 

3,872,13 

1,389,793 

1,282,219 

241,870 

236,438 

458,650 

177,317 

45,134 

245,427 

+50-03 
+31-82 
+  32-59 
+286-16 
+  9-91 
—6-00 

—  8-53 
—38-21 
—  11-41 

1,865,294 

899,960 

882,559 

48,721 

167,083 

452,460 

Free 

>> 

4,509,626 

1,554,860 

1,368,673 

256,308 

285,487 

483,430 

Free 

+141-76 

+72-77 

+55-08 

+426-07 

+70-87 

+68-45 

Cotton  Yarn 

528,703 

62,907 

413,449 

45,757 

—21-8 

—27-26 

5? 

>> 

>> 

Flax  and  Tow  or  Codilla 
of  Hemp  &  Flax.  Cwts. 

1,463,661 

1,806,786 

+23-44 

J) 

Fruits,  viz. 

Currants  . Cwts. 

Figs  .  .. 

Lemons  (  Chests  orboxes 
and  <  No.  (loose) 

Oranges  pat  value  £ 

402,267 

22,751 

391,033 

65,541 

3,199 

447,206 

39,516 

361,166 

45,290 

3,109 

+11-17 
+73-65 
—7-64 
—30-9 
—  2-81 

380,500 

25,067 

364,609 

55,911 

9,192 

433,450 

31,165 

296,366 

45,201 

10,859 

+13-92 
+24-33 
—  18-72 
—19-16 
+  18-14 

Hides,  tanned,  tawed, 
curried  or  dressed 
(except  Russia  hides) .  lbs. 

Leather  Manufac- 

1,248,647 

1,809,755 

+44-94 

Free 

Free 

TURES,  viz. 

Gloves . Pairs 

3,039,550 

3,658,464 

+20-36 

2,693,196 

2,874,695 

+6-74 

Linen  Manufactures 

viz. 

Cambrics  and  French 
Lawns. .......  Pieces 

33,252 

28,96C 

—  12-91 

32‘661 

28,195 

—13-67 

8  Facts  in  Figures. 


IMPORT  S — continued. 


ARTICLES. 

Importations  for 
the  Year 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 
per  Cent. 

Quantities  entered  for 
Home  Consumption 
for  the  Year 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 
per  Cent. 

1848.  1 

1849. 

189:8. 

1899. 

Metals,  viz. 

Copper  ore  (entered  un¬ 
der  Act  11  &  12  Viet, 
c.  27,  and  previous 
Resolutions) ....  Tons 

35,886 

47,499 

-1-32-36 

42,997 

47,085 

+9-51 

Iron,  in  bars,  un¬ 
wrought  . Tons 

23,869 

29,396 

-f23T6 

Free 

Free 

Oil.  viz. 

Palm  . Cwts. 

510,218 

493,331 

—3-31 

Olive  . Tuns 

10,086 

16,945 

-f68-01 

>) 

PoTATOS  . Cwts. 

940,697 

1,417,863 

-h50-72 

Provisions,  viz. 

Pork,  fresh  ....  Cwts. 

61 

924 

-(-141475 

>» 

»> 

Seeds,  viz. 

Flaxseed  h 

and  V  . .  Qrs. 

799,650 

626,459 

—21-66 

Linseed  ) 

Silk,  viz. 

Raw . lbs. 

4,471,735 

4,991,472 

H-11-62 

Thrown .  „ 

1,070,989 

614,689 

—42-6 

>> 

>> 

Silk  M.anitfactures 

OP  Europe,  viz. 

Silk  or  Satin : 

Broad  stuffs  ....  lbs. 

357,601 

382,847 

-f7-06 

239,966 

183,063 

—23-71 

Ribbons .  ,, 

255,512 

315,768 

-f-23-58 

196,964 

201,010 

+2-05 

Silk  Manufactures 

OF  India,  viz. 
Bandanas  andh 

other  Silk  V  Pieces 

308,586 

517,501 

-1-67-7 

152,889 

133,948 

—12-39 

Hndkrchfs.  j 

Spices,  viz. 

Pepper . .  lbs. 

8,125,545 

4,796,079 

—40-98 

3,188,448 

3,257,746 

+2-17 

Spirits,  viz. 

Rum . Proof  galls. 

6,858,981 

5,308,447 

—22-61 

2,987,492 

3,044,758 

+1-92 

Brandy  ....  ,, 

2,429,089 

4,480,306 

-f-84-14 

1,609,557 

2,187,500 

-(-35-91 

Geneva ....  ,, 

365,727 

461,390 

-f  26-16 

23,765 

27,209 

-(-14-49 

Sugar,  refined  and 
unrefined . Cwts. 

7,614,223 

j  8,285,734 

-f-8-82 

6,845,563 

6,809,876 

—0-52 

Tea  . lbs. 

47,774,755 

53,460,751 

-fll-9 

48,735,696 

50,024,688 

+2-64 

Timber  and  Wood, 
exclusive  of  staves, loads 

1,793,334 

j  1,632,714 

—8-96 

1,806,448 

1,667,515 

—7-69 

Tobacco, 

Manufactured,  un-'\ 
manufactured,  >  lbs. 

35,603,074 

43,452,154 

+22-05 

27,305,134 

27,685,687 

+1-39 

and  Snufi'  . .  . .  J 

1 
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IMPORTS  —  continued. 


ARTICLES. 

Importations  for 
the  Year 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 
per  Cent. 

Quantities  entered  for 
Home  Consumption 
for  the  Year 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 
per  Cent. 

1848. 

1849. 

1848. 

1849. 

Turpentine,  com¬ 
mon  . Cwts. 

401,787 

412,011 

+2-54 

Free 

Free 

Wine . Gallons 

7,536,530 

7,956,054 

+5-57 

6,369,785 

6,487,689 

+1-85 

Wool,  Cotton  ....  Cwts. 

6,366,251 

6,745,259 

-f5-95 

Free 

Free 

Wool,  Sheep  and 

Lambs’ . lbs. 

69,343,477 

75,100,883 

-f8-3 

>) 

Woollen  Manufac¬ 
tures  : 

Manufactures  not 
made  up  ....  Value  £ 

684,320 

625,540 

—  8-59 

M 

yy 

Articles  or  manufactures 
of  wool  wholly  or  in 
part  made  up. .  Val.  £ 

94,497 

112,250 

+  18-79 

81,641 

97,668 

+19-63 

EXPORTS. 

Abstract  of  the  Exports  Trade  in  the  undermentioned  Articles 
during  the  Peak’s  1848  aw(Z1849,  showing  the  Increase  or  Decrease 
therein. 


ARTICLES. 

Exportation  for  the  Year 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 
per  Cent. 

1848. 

1849. 

Cheese . cwts. 

Cocoa . lbs. 

Coffee;  viz. 

British  Possessions . lbs. 

Foreign  . lbs. 

Total  of  Coffee . lbs. 

Cotton  Manufactures  not  made  uji ; 
viz. 

East  India  Piece  Goods  | 

(  value 

Other  articles . .  „ 

Cotton  Manufactures  wholly  or  in 
part  made  up . value 

Cotton  Yarn . f 

^  value 

3,499 

1,604,813 

6,248 

3,398,155 

+  78-65 
+  111-75 

3,538,388 

20,550,089 

6,968,885 

27,878,411 

+96-95 
+  35-66 

24,088,477 

34,847,296 

+  44-66 

152,404 
£  59,654 
88,855 

1  17,135 
^  575,243 
£  64,798 

153,156 

58,609 

105,444 

23,432 

375,367 

39,169 

+0-49 
-1-75 
+  18-67 

+36-7 

—34-75 

—39-55 
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Facts  in  Figures. 
EXPORTS — continued. 


ARTICLES. 


cwts. 


Dyes  and  Dyeing  Stuffs ;  viz 
Cochineal,  Indigo  and  \ 

Lac  Dye . .  3 

Logwood,  Terra  Japo-  \ 
nica  and  Catch  ....  3 
Embroidery  and  Needlework .  value 
Glass  Manufactures;  viz. 

Window  Glass,  not  exceedin 
one-ninth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
Shades  and  Cylinders  .  .  cwts. 
All  Glass  exceeding  one-ninth 
an  inch  thick,  all  silvered  or 
polished  Glass  of  whatever 

thickness . square  feet 

White  Flint  Glass  Goods  (except 
Bottles)  not  cut,  engraved  or 
otherwise  ornamented  ....  lbs 
All  Flint  cut  Glass,  Flint  coloured 
Glass,  and  fancy  ornamental 

Glass . . lbs. 

Hides  untanned,  dry  and  wet.  .cwts. 
Leather  Manufactures ;  viz. 


Oil,  Palm  and  Cocoanut ....  cwts 

Quicksilver . lbs. 

Rice  not  in  the  husk . cwts 

Silk;  viz.  Thrown . lbs 


Silk  or  Satin  Broadstuffs  ^ 

- - —  Ribbons  . .  / 

Gauze  or  Crape  Broad-  >  lbs 

stuffs . t 

- Ribbons' 

Silk  Manufactures  of  India  ;  viz. 
Bandannoes  and  other  Silk 


Handkerchiefs . pieces 


Exportation  for  the  Year 

Increase 

or 

1S^8. 

1849. 

Decrease 
per  Cent. 

66,008 

90,411 

-f- 36-97 

4,426 
£  32,129 

4,525 

42,055 

-h2-24 

-1- 30-89 

25,883 

17,916 

—30-78 

1  21,477 

17,961 

—16-37 

1  149,956 

49,176 

-67-21 

1  183,344 

206,854 

-1-1282 

72,204 

156,135 

-f  116-24 

349,782 

116,033 

895,650 

213,125 

43,a36 

783,773 

192,419 

1,252,608 

290,732 

132,662 

-f  124-08 
+65-83 
+39,85 
+3641 
-f  204-02 

161,119 

330,397 

-f  105-06 

^  302,363 

440,005 

-f  45-52 

The  “Trade  and  Navigation”  Paper,  from  which  the  above  tables 
have  been  abstracted,  as  regards  the  total  amount  of  exports  and  im¬ 
ports,  is  always  an  imperfect  account  of  the  aggregate  trade  of  the 
whole  year.  It  omits  several  small  articles,  which  do  not  appear 
until  the  publication  of  “  The  Finance  Accounts,”  somewhere  in 
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April.  They  afford,  nevertheless,  a  fair  approximation  to  the  fact. 
They  state  the  total  imports  and  exports  for  1848  and  1849  as  fol¬ 
lows,  both  years  being  somewhat  short  of  the  proper  amounts,  but 
bearing  a  like  proportion  to  them  : — 


Declared  value  of  exports,  1848  .  .£48,946,325 

„  1849  .  58,848,042 


Here  is  an  increase  in  one  year  of  very  nearly  ten  millions,  being 
above  twenty  per  cent. !  The  official  value  of  the  imports  is  not  yet 
given:  but  it  results  from  the  above  tables  that  the  quantity  of  im¬ 
ported  goods  is  also  very  largely  increased.  This  is  always  so  :  The 
only  way  of  paying  for  imports  is  by  exports,  and  vice  versa.  Money 
is  a  mere  measure  of  value  in  exchanges,*  and  plays  much  the  same 
part  in  sales  that  weights  and  scales  do. 

When,  by  the  reduction  of  protective  duties  on  food,  or  by  any 
other  means,  we  take  an  increased  amount  of  foreign  goods,  there  is 
no  other  way  in  which  foreigners  can  get  paid  than  by  taking  ours  in 
return.  Last  year  we  find,  by  the  above  table  of  imports,  that  we 
largely  increased  our  purchases  of  corn,  flax,  hides,  leather  manufac¬ 
tures,  brandy,  tobacco,  wool,  &c.  Accoi  dingly,  we  find  that  our  colo¬ 
nial  produce,  and  many  kinds  of  manufactures,  were  largely  exported 
in  return. 

The  editor  of  “The  Economist,”  in  commenting  on  these  facts,  says 
they  are — 

“  The  result  of  the  experience  of  the  first  year  of  free  trade.  The  importations 
of  grain  have  been  larger  than  any  one  could  have  anticipated.  But  not  only 
have  they  been  paid  for  by  increased  e.xports  of  manufactures,  but  it  is  evident, 
from  the  gradual  increase  of  hullion  in  the  Bank  during  the  whole  year,  that  the 
amount  of  our  exports  has  increased  in  even  a  gi-eater  degree  than  that  of  our 
imports,  and  that,  in  place  of  having  large  payments  to  make  to  other  countries 
in  the  shape  of  bullion,  the  balance  of  trade  has  continued  steadily  increasing  in 
our  favour,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  imports  of  grain,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
important  articles  of  consumption.” 

This  is  true.  Had  bullion,  however,  been  taken  instead,  it  would 
have  been  but  for  a  short  time.  The  precious  metals,  owing  to  their 
great  value  in  proportion  to  bulk,  and  also  owing  to  the  universal 
demand  for  them,  and  to  their  imperishable  quality,  pass  to  and  fro 
more  easily  and  rapidly  than  any  other  commodity.  Wherever  they 
become  scarce,  their  price  at  once  rises;  and  it  becomes  immediately 
profitable  to  send  a  supply  there.  This  inevitably  happens  very  soon 
after  the  drain  has  occui'red,  and  thus  the  gold  or  silver  is  shortly  re¬ 
placed.  But  gold  is  only  a  commodity,  and  it  is  just  as  profitable  for 
this  country  to  sell  it  for  a  good  price,  as  to  sell  anything  else. 

When  more  gold  is  wanted  here,  the  home  producer  is  benefited  by 
selling  his  goods  to  pay  for  what  comes  in.  The  increase  of  our  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports  is  always  a  sign  of  prosperity;  for  what  does  it  mean 
but  that  the  country  has  more  of  what  it  wants?  Extra  production  is 


•  Bills  of  exchange,  notes,  &c.,  merely  in  effect  say,  “  Give  the  holder  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  goods.” 
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Facts  in  Figures. 

extra  wealth.  It  comes  to  us  through  increase  of  exchange  and  trade, 
as  well  as  by  increased  industry  and  production.  When  each  country 
freely  exchanges  wdiat  each  can  most  easily  produce  and  spare,  the 
largest  amount  of  wealth  and  comfort  is  thus  attained  by  both.  Pro¬ 
vidence,  which  clearly  ordains  freedom  of  trade,  has  thus  wisely  pro¬ 
vided  a  means  whereby  brotlierly  communion  and  fellowship  shall 
result  in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  good  to  man.  Any  other  sys¬ 
tem  arises  from  selfishness,  and  is  a  shoi't-sighted  and  losing  one. 

What  is  thus  true  between  the  nations  of  the  earth,  is  equally  so 
among  the  different  branches  of  industry  in  the  same  country ;  and 
“  The  Economist”  well  and  wisely  asks: — 

“  But  are  English  landlords  and  fanners  not  deeply  interested  in  these  facts? 
Is  the  great  additional  employment  thus  given  to  our  working  classes  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  them?  Is  it  not  immediately  calculated  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of,  and  the  demand  for,  their  own  produce?  Does  it  not  improve  that 
market  which  proximity  and  neighbourhood  especially  make  their  own?  Is  the 
competition  of  foreign  grain  attended  with  no  compensating  facts  for  them?  Is 
it  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  Glasgow, 
and  Paisley  be  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity  or  of  depression  ?  Is  a  continuance 
of  the  existing  prosperity  not  a  great  element  in  the  question  of  the  revival  and 
resuscitation  of  our  agricultural  classes?” 

That  it  is  so,  we  shall  shortly  very  clearly  see. 


Cholera  at  Manchester. — A  very  elaborate  and  able  statement 
has  been  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Leigh  and  Gardiner,  showing 
the  fatal  results  of  this  malady  at  Manchester. 


Particulars  relating  to  Mortality  in  the  (Quarter  ending 
30?A  September,  1849. 


Disease. 

Ancoats 

District. 

St. 

George 

District. 

Market 

Street 

District. 

London  Deans- 
Road  1  gate 
District.  District. 

1 

Total. 

Cholera 

and 

Diarrhoea 

Cholera . 

290 

73 

47 

120 

134 

664 

Diarrhcea . 

160 

105 

48 

84 

95 

492 

r  1  15(> 

All  other  causes 

383 

239 

286 

234 

227 

1369 

— 

Totals . 

833 

417 

381 

438 

456 

2525 

— 

ire,  till 
Pro 

Tpro 
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Vital  Statistics. 


TENTH  REPORT  OF  THE  REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 

Markiages. 

The  total  number  of  Marriages  registered  in  England  in  the  year 
Tsjo'  1847  was  135,845,  of  which  were  solemnized — 


aod 


According  to  the  Rites  of  the  Established 
Church. 


By  Special  Licence . 

Licence . 

Banns  . 

Superintendent  Registrar’s 

Certificate . 

Not  stated  by  what  means .... 


14 

17,032 

84,863 

1,968 

16,999 

120,876 


Xot  according  to  the  Rites  of  the  Established 
Church. 


Roman  Catholics  4  in  f  2,961 

Other  Christian  I  registered  ^ 

Denominations  J  (  7,483 

Superintendent  Registrar’s 

Office  .  4,258 

Quakers  .  83 

J  . .  184 


14,969 


Thus,  of  the  total  number  of  Marriages,  88’98  per  cent,  were 

(“according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church,  and  ll-0'2  per 
cent,  not  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church. 

The  fact,  that  no  less  than  12‘51  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
Marriages  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  have  not  been  classi¬ 
fied,  is  one  which  speaks  very  ill  for  the  care  bestowed  by  the  clergy 
in  making  their  returns,  and  it  prevents  any  correct  estimate  of  the 
relative  numbers  who  were  married  by  licence  or  otherwise. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Marilages  form  no  less  a  proportion  than 
19'78  per  cent,  of  the  Mari  iages  not  according  to  the  Church. 

The  Marriages  at  the  “Superintendent  Registrar’s  Office"  amount 
to  3’ 13  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  Marriages,  and  indicate  the 
proportion  of  persons  in  the  population  who  belong  to  no  established 
form  of  worship.  The  following  Table  gives  further  details. 


1 

MARRIAGES  in  IS-iT  * 

Contracted  between 

Of 

Of  Persons 
not  of  full 
Age. 

Bachelors  and 
Spinsters. 

Bachelors  and 
Widows. 

Widowers  and 
Spinsters. 

Widowers  and 
Widows. 

1  Widowers. 

Widows. 

Men. 

Women. 

112,576^  5,705  11,667 

5,897 

17,564 

11,602 

5,566 

18,118 

Signed  the  Marriage 
Register  with  Marks. 

Centesimal 
Proportion  of 
Persons  unable 
to  sign  the 
Marriage 
Register. 

c 

0) 

s 

Women. 

Cases  in 
which 

Men. 

C 

(U 

s 

o 

Both 

signed. 

One 

signed. 

42,429 

61,877 

32,622 

39,062 

31-23 

45-55 

35,845 


*  Of  these  27,480  took  place  in  the  1st  quarter;  35,197  in  the  2nd;  32,439  in 
the  3rd;  and  40,729  in  the  4th. 
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Facts  in  Figures. 
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*  The  Table  may  be  read  thus: — Of  544  men  married  under  the  age  of  20,  287  married  women  under  20  years  of  age;  232  married 
women  of  the  age  of  20  and  under  25  ;  23  married  women  of  the  age  of  25  and  under  30 ;  2  married  women  of  the  age  of  30  and  under  35. 


Vital  Statistics. 
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Bikths. 

Total  number  of  males,  275,658 ;  females,  264,307 ;  total  539,965. 
Of  these,  51'05  per  cent,  were  therefore  males,  and  48‘95  per  cent, 
females. 

Of  the  whole  number,  27'12  per  cent,  were  horn  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year;  25'75  per  cent,  in  the  second;  23*55  per  cent,  in  the 
third  ;  and  23*57  per  cent,  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year. 

Illegitimate  Births. — The  total  number  of  these  is  18,413  males, 
and  17,712  females ;  total  36,125.  They  form  therefore  6*69  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  Births. 

Of  these,  50*97  per  cent,  were  males, 

„  49*03  ,,  ,,  females. 

Of  the  whole  number,  28*46  per  cent,  were  born  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year ;  25*23  per  cent,  in  the  second ;  23*11  per  cent,  in  the 
third  ;  and  23*17  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  per  cent,  of  illegithnate  to  the 
whole  number  of  Births  in  each  Registration  and  Industrial  District 
in  England  and  Wales;  and  also  the  number  of  Thefts  in  each  Indus¬ 
trial  District  to  every  10,000  of  the  population,  in  1847 ; — 


Registration  Districts. 


Per-centage 
of  illegitimate 
Births. 


1.  London. — Middlesex,  part  of,  Surrey,  part  of,  Kent, 

part  of.  Police  on  duty  . 

2.  South-Eastern.  —  Sun-ey,  part  of,  Kent,  part  of, 

Sussex,  Hants,  and  Seamen  R.N.,  Berks  .... 

3.  South-Midland. — Middlesex,  part  of,  Herts,  Bucks, 

Oxon,  Northampton,  Hunts,  Beds,  Cambridge 

4.  Eastern  Div. — Essex,  Norfolk,  Suft'olk  . 

5.  South  Western  Div. — Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  Corn¬ 

wall,  Somerset . 

6.  West  Midland. — Gloucester,  Hereford,  Salop,  Staf¬ 

ford,  Worcester,  Warwick . 

7.  North  Midland.  —  Leicester,  Rutland,  Lincoln, 

Notts,  Derby  . 

8.  North-Western  Div. — Chester,  Lancaster . 

9.  York  Div.— East  Riding,  with  York,  West  Riding, 

North  Riding . 

10.  Northern  Div. — Durham,  Northumberland,  Cum¬ 

berland,  Westmoreland . 

11.  Welsh. — Monmouth  and  Wales . 


3*95 

6*60 

6*61 

8*41 

5*66 

6*71 

7*76 

7*72 

7*16 

7*53 

6*94 


Industrial  Districts. 


A.  Mining.  —  Northumberland,  Durham,  Cornwall, 

Cumberland . 

B>  Iron. — Monmouth,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Worcester . . 

C>  Cotton. — Cheshire,  Lancaster . 

D<  Silk,  Hosiery,  &c. — Derby,  Leicester,  Notts . 

E.  Agricultural. — Lincoln,  Cambridge,  Essex,  Berks, 
Dorset  . 


Total  of  England  and  Wales 


Thefts  to 
every  10,000 
of  Population. 


6*73 

6*81 

6*08 

20*24 

7*72 

18*52 

8*54 

10*15 

6*65 

14*80 

6*69 

15*90 
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Facts  in  Figures. 
Deaths. 


The  total  number  of  Deaths  in  1847  was  423,304,  and  were  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  folloiving  Registration  and  Didustrial  districts,  in 
the  undernamed  proportions  per  cent,  to  the  population. 


No. 

Registration  District. 

Deaths  in 
1847. 

Per  cent,  to 
Population 
of  1841. 

Deaths  in 
1844. 

Increase  in 
Deaths  in 
1847  over 
1844. 

1 

Iiondon  . 

59,131 

303 

51,110 

15-69 

2 

South-Eastern  . 

32,865 

2-22 

29,936 

9-79 

3 

South  Midland  . 

26,054 

2-28 

25,276 

3-08 

4 

Eastern  . 

22,677 

2-18 

22,304 

1-67 

5 

South-Western  . 

34,416 

1-98 

36,607 

5-99 

6 

West  Midland  . 

50,865 

2-67 

43,-533 

16-84 

7 

North  Midland  . 

25,992 

2  34 

2-3,1-54 

12-26 

8 

North-Western  . 

79,178 

3  83 

53,276 

48-62 

9 

York  . 

42,860 

2-71 

33,393 

28-35 

10 

Northern . 

22,989 

2-78 

16,178 

421 

11 

Welsh . 

26,277 

2-46 

22,183 

18,46 

Total 

423,3041 

2-66 

356,950 

18-59 

No. 

Industrial  Districts  as  in 
Table  of  Births. 

Deaths  in 
1847. 

Per  cent,  to 
Population 
of  1841. 

Deaths  in 
1844. 

Increase  in 
Deaths  in 
1847  over 
1844. 

A. 

Mining  . 

27,-516 

2-47 

22,875 

20-29 

B. 

lion . 

38,610 

2-93 

30,834 

25-22 

C. 

Cotton . 

79,178 

3-83 

53,276 

48-62 

D. 

Silk . 

17,430 

238 

15,727 

10-83 

E. 

Agricultural  . 

27,562 

2-29 

.  24,969 

10-38 

Total 

190,296 

2-96 

147,681 

22-08 

A.  in  the  above  table  contains  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Corn' 
wall,  Durham  and  Northumberland. 

B.  Monmouth,  Stafford,  Warwick  and  Worcester. 

C.  Cheshire  and  Lancashire. 

D.  Derbyshire,  Leicester  and  Notts. 

E.  Berks,  Cambridge,  Essex,  Dorset  and  Lincoln. 


'  The  Births  being  539,965,  it  appears  that  the  increase  to  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  was  116,661,  or  319perdiem  only  in  1847.  In  1844  it  was 
183,813,  or  nearly  504  per  diem. 


Vital  Statistics. 
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The  following  are  the  counties  comprised  in  each  of  the  foregoing 
Registration  Divisions,  alike  for  Births  and  Deaths. 


DIVISIONS  AND  COUNTIES. 


1. — London. 

Middlesex  (ptirt  of  )  . .  Military  *  3071 

Surrey  {part  of) . 

Kent  (part  ^') .  Military*  2962 

Police  on  Duty  . 

2.  — South-Eastern  Division. 

Surrey  {  part  of ) . Military  *  299 

]^ent  (part  of ) .  Military*  8049 

Sussex .  Military  *  379 

Hampshire .  Military  *  3546'! 

and  Seamen,  R.N.  *  204j 

Berkshire .  Military  *  1145 

3.  — South  Midland  Division. 

Middlesex  (part  o/  ) . .  Military  *  237 

Hertfordshire . 

Buckinghamshire . 

Oxfordshire . 

Northamptonshire.  ..  Military*  690 

Huntingdonshire . 

Bedfordshire . 

Cambridgeshire . 

4.— Eastern  Division. 


Essex . 

206 

Suffolk . 

214 

Norfolk . 

145 

5.— South  Western  Division. 

Dorsetshire . 

187 

Devonshire . 

2387 

Cornwall . 

56 

6.  — West  Midland  Division. 

Gloucestershire . 

Herefordshire . 

Shropshire . 

Staffordshire . 

Worcestershire . 

Warwickshire .  Military  *  324 

7.  — North  Midland  Division. 

Leicestershire . Military*  41 

Rutlandshire . 

Lincolnshire . 

Nottinghamshire  ....  Military*  196 
Derbyshire . 

8.  — North  Western  Division. 

Cheshire .  Military  *  285 

Lancashire .  Military  *  2232 

9. — York  Division. 


West  Riding . 

Military  * 

615 

East  Riding  (with York)  Military  * 

524 

North  Riding . 

10. — Northern 

Division. 

Durham . 

Military  * 

189 

N  orthumberland . 

Military  * 

384 

Cumberland . 

Military  * 

231 

11. — Welsh  Division. 

Monmouthshire . 

Military  * 

477 

South  Wales . 

Military  * 

515 

North  Wales . 

Military  * 

56 

Total  Military  29,846 


NO.  I. 


C 
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Facts  in  Figures. 

23augcrou^  Classegi. 


Pauperism,  Crime  and  Food. 


Years. 

Total 

Committals 
for  Male 
and  Female 
Thefts  of 
all  Classes. 

Total 

Amount  of 
Poor  Rate 
received. 

Total  Sums 
expended 
in  the 
Relief  of 
Paupers  of 
all  Classes. 

Total 

Number  of 
Paupers  of 
all  Classes. 

Paupers  per  cent. 

of  whole  Population. 

Estimated 
Amount  of 
Population  in 
each  Year 
according  to 
past  Increase 

Price  of 
Wheat 
per 

Quarter. 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

23,418 

23,890 

26,173 

24,828 

22,184 

20,977 

21,542 

25,303 

26,082 

£ 

6,-578,812 

6,754,404 

7,304,601 

7,066,797 

7,009,511 

6,988,666 

7,117,352 

7,976,093 

£ 

4,760,929 

4,911,498 

5,208,027 

4,976,093 

5,039,703 

4,954,204 

-5,298,787 

6,180,764 

5,792,963 

1,299,048 
1,427,187 
1,539,490 
1,477,561 
1,470,970 
1, -332,089 
1,721,350 
1,876,-541 

.... 

8-2 

8- 9 

9- 5 
9-0 
8-8 
7-9 

10-1 

10,8 

15,770,000 

15,981,000 

16,194,000 

16,410,000 

16,629,000 

16,851,000 

17,076,000 

17,304,000 

s.  d. 
66  4 
64  4 
57  3 

50  1 

51  3 
-50  10 
54  8 
69  9 
-50  1* 

In  this  Table  the  thefts  (for  trial  by  jury)  and  the  prices  of  wheat  are 
for  the  exact  year  prefixed  in  the  first  column.  The  “  Poor  Rate 
received,”  and  “  sums  expended  in  relief”  in  the  same  line,  are  for 
the  year  ending  at  Lady  Day  in  the  following  year.  Nine  months 
only  of  these  first  and  second  items,  therefore,  coincide.  The  “  Num¬ 
ber  of  Paupers"  are  those  who  received  relief  only  in  the  quarter 
ending  on  the  same  Lady  Days  as  the  expenditure ;  and  thus  shows 
the  effect  of  the  circumstances  of  the  year  opposite  to  which  this  item 
stands.  We  regret  that  the  new  mode  adopted  by  “  The  Poor  Law 
Board,”  in  its  Second  Annual  Report,  of  enumerating  paupers  on  one 
day  only,  renders  it  impossible  to  compare  1848  or  1849  in  any 
respect  except  as  regards  the  sums  expended  in  relief.  The  only 
sensible  mode  of  making  their  return  would  be  to  state  the  total 
number  of  paupers  relieved  during  each  whole  year. 

In  that  way  only  would  it  tally  with  the  amount  of  the  Rate  and 
Expenditure ;  and  it  would  surely  be  better  to  make  the  year  end  for 
the  Returns  on  the  31st  of  December,  and  not  on  Lady  Day.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  awkwardness  of  the  returns  for  comparison,  they 
will  sufficiently  show  the  singular  coincidence  there  has  been  between 
the  three  great  elements  of  debased  condition,  namely,  pauperism, 
theft  and  dear  food. 

In  the  year  1842  crime  attained  its  climax,  and  pauperism  had 
largely  increased  after  a  succession  of  years  of  high  prices,  which 
in  that  year  began  to  fall  effectually.  In  the  next  year,  1843, 
we  find  a  sensible  decrease  in  each  item  of  crime  and  pauperism, 
attended  by  another  fall  in  price.  In  1844  there  is  a  large  de¬ 
crease  of  theft,  and  also  some  decrease  in  the  number  of  paupers, 

*  In  1849  the  price  was  44.s.  2d. 
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Dangerous  Classes. 

wheat  remaining  nearly  the  same.  In  1845  there  is  a  further 
fall  in  thefts,  poor  rates,  paupers,  and  slightly  in  wheat,  which 
towards  the  end  of  that  year  began  to  rise,  and  continued  to  do 
so  steadily  in  the  two  following  years,  1846,  1847,  in  both  of 
which  we  observe  a  concurrent  increase  alike  in  thefts,  poor  rates 
and  paupers.  In  1848  wheat  fell  largely,  and  so  did  poor  rates, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  Poor  Law  Report,  so  did  the 
number  of  paupers.  The  decline  in  thefts  did  not  in  this  year  take 
place  so  soon  as  in  pauperism.  They  increased  in  1848.  In  1849, 
though  the  returns  are  not  yet  perfected,  we  are  enabled  to  state 
that  the  decrease  in  all  three  of  the  elements  in  question  has  been 
even  more  marked  and  coincidental  than  in  the  previous  years.  The 
conclusion  in  favour  of  cheap  food  is  irresistible. 


POOR-LAW  REPORT  FOR  1849. 


This  Report  presents  the  following  pleasing  Statement  of  decreasing 
Pauperism,  corroborating  the  same  favourable  view  of  the  Prosperity 
of  the  Country  which  Revenue  and  Trade  also  indicate. 


Years 

ended 

Lady- 

day. 

Expended  for  pur¬ 
poses  connected 
with  the  Relief  of 
the  Poor  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales. 

Amount  of 
Decrease  in 
1849  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
18-tS. 

Decrease 
per  Cent. 

Rate  per 
head  on 
Population 

Decrease  per 
Head  in  1849 
as  compared 
with  1848. 

1848 

1849 

£ 

6,180,765  7 
5,792,963  j 

£ 

387,802 

£  s. 

6  6 

£  s. 

7  1|| 
6  6ij 

s.  cl. 

0  11 

The  degree  of  decrease  and  increase  in  each  county  appears  to  be 
as  follows  in  602  unions. 


Names  of  Counties. 

Total  Paupers 
relieved  on  the  1st 

J  anuary. 

Rate  per  Cent,  of 
Increase  or  Decrease 
in  Number  of 
Paupers  relieved  on 
1st  January,  1850, 
compared  with  the 
Number  relieved  on 
1st  January,  1849. 

England. 

cri  1 

00 

1850. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Bedford  . 

8,907 

7,897 

11-3 

Berks  . 

14,629 

14,042 

4-0 

Buckingham  . 

13,061 

12,219 

6-4 

Cambridge  . 

14,669 

15,134 

3-2 

Chester  . 

15,888 

14,256 

io;3 

Cornwall . 

!  20,783 
c2 

19,952 

4-0 
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Facts  in  Figures. 


Names  of  Counties. 

Total  Paupers 
relieved  on  the  1st 

J  anuary. 

Rate  per  Cent  of 
Increase  or  Decretise 
in  Number  of 
Paupers  relieved  on 
1st  January,  1850, 
compared  with  the 
Number  relieved  on 
1st  January,  1849. 

1849. 

1850. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Cumberland  . 

9,132 

8,011 

123 

Derby . 

8,588 

7,606 

11-4 

Devon  . 

34,375 

34,484 

0-3 

,  , 

Dorset  . 

17,430 

16,233 

6-9 

Durham  . 

18,305 

19,213 

5-0 

,  , 

Essex  . 

26,710 

27,234 

2-0 

Gloucester  . 

24,014 

22,316 

7-1 

Hereford  . 

8,923 

8,044 

9-9 

Hertford  . 

13,731 

12,443 

9-4 

Huntingdon  . 

4,205 

4,407 

4-8 

,  , 

Kent  . 

35,462 

36,286 

2-3 

Lancaster . 

121,644 

93,938 

22-8 

Leicester  . 

17,095 

14,634 

14-4 

Lincoln  . 

18,829 

20,208 

7-3 

,  * 

Middlesex  . 

59,812 

52,998 

11-4 

Monmouth  . 

8,352 

8,251 

1-2 

Norfolk  . 

29,461 

29,276 

0-6 

Northampton  . 

14,822 

14,387 

,  , 

29 

Northumberland . 

17,364 

18,673 

7-5 

•  • 

Nottingham . 

14,177 

12,261 

. , 

135 

OxforcT . 

12,950 

12,544 

3-1 

Rutland  . 

1,220 

9,583 

1,223 

0-2 

,  , 

Salop  . 

9,523 

06 

Somerset . 

39,436 

38,145 

3-3 

Southampton  . 

24,004 

23,078 

3-9 

Stafford . 

18,771 

19,697 

50 

•  « 

Suffolk . 

25,606 

27,274 

6-5 

Surrey . 

36,765 

33,410 

91 

Sussex . . . 

20,000 

19,288 

3-6 

Warwick . 

20,286 

19,260 

5-0 

Westmoreland . 

3,126 

3,132 

0-2 

,  , 

Wilts . 

23,886 

22,342 

6'5 

Worcester  . 

17,936 

18,096 

0-9 

.  • 

York,  East  Riding . 

9,662 

8,956 

7-3 

„  North  Riding  .... 

8,823 

8,870 

0-5 

.  • 

„  West  Riding . 

57,769 

44,642 

-  • 

22-7 

Totals  of  England  . . 

920,191 

853,883 

..  1 

7-2 
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Name  of  Counties. 

Total  Paupers 
relieved  on  the  1st 
January. 

Rate  per  Cent,  of 
Increase  or  Decrease 
in  Number  of 
Paupers  relieved  on 

1st  January,  1850, 
compared  with  the 
Number  relieved  on 
1st  January,  1849. 

1849. 

1850. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Wales. 

Ansflesev . 

4,171 

3,308 

5,680 

7,233 

7,933 

4,818 

5,188 

10,415 

4,953 

6,140 

5,231 

1,903 

4,736 

3,284 

135 

Brecon . 

6-7 

Cardigan . 

5,656 

7,336 

7,618 

4,706 

5,266 

12,660 

4,875 

5,728 

5,479 

1,940 

0-4 

Carmarthen . 

i'4 

Carnarvon  . 

4-0 

Denbigh  . 

Flint . 

i-s 

21-6 

23 

Glamorgan . 

Merioneth  . 

i-6 

Montfomery  . . 

6-7 

Pembroke  . 

4-7 

Radnor . 

20 

Totals  of  Wales  .... 

66,973 

69,284 

3-5 

Totals  of  England  > 
and  Wales . \ 

987,164* 

923,167* 

•  • 

6-4 

They  also  give  the  numbers  in  580  unions  on  the  1st  days  of  July 
1848  and  July  1849,  in  which  a  decrease  of  7'3  is  shown. 

In  590  unions  of  England  and  Wales  the  adult  able-bodied  paupers 


were  as  follows  : — 

1st  Jan.  1849.  1st  Jan.  1850. 

Outdoor  . .  . .  173,521  .  146,258 

Indoor  . .  . ,  28,123  .  24,244 


Total  . .  201,644  .  170,502 


•  Of  these  the  following  were  insane  and  vagrants  : 


Insane. 

Vagrants. 

1st  January,  1849  .  .  .  . 

13,767 

14,227 

7,663 

1st  January,  1850  .  .  .  . 

4,129 

Decrease  .  .  . 

3,534 

Increase  .  . 

460 

•  • 
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Facts  in  Figures. 

The  diminution  in  the  total  number  of  paupers  has  been  6'4,  but 
that  of  the  able-bodied  ones  has  been  15‘4  per  cent.,  or  9  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  of  the  whole  body ;  a  conclusive  proof  that  there 
was  a  greater  demand  for  labour  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1850,  than  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  1849. 

These  estimates  are,  it  will  be  observed,  founded  only  on  a  majority 
of  unions,  not  on  the  whole. 

The  Poor  Law  Board  attempt  to  supply  this  defective  mode  of 
making  their  returns  thus: — 

“  Assuming  the  number  of  paupers  relieved  for  the  residue  of  the  kingdom  to 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  population  as  is  shown  in  the  above  table,  the 
total  number  relieved  in  England  and  Wales  would  stand  thus; — 


Number  relieved  on  the  1st  July,  1848  .  .  893,743 

Number  estimated  to  have  been  relieved  on  the  same 

day  in  parts  of  the  kingdom  un-returned  ....  183,359 

Total  of  paupers  relieved  on  the  1st  July,  1848  .  •  '  -  •  1,077,102 

Number  actually  relieved  on  the  1st  July,  1849  .  .  827,919 

Number  estimated  to  be  relieved  on  the  same  day,  in 

parts  of  the  kingdom  un-returned .  169,877 

Total  of  paupers  relieved  on  the  1st  July,  1849  .  -  997,796 


Decrease .  79,306 


If  single  days  are  to  be  taken  at  all  in  these  estimates,  no  doubt 
this  proportion  may  be  correct.  But  the  Poor  Law  Board  is  quite 
in  error  in  doing  so :  although  it  is  one  on  which  they  seem  to 
pride  themselves.  They  say  :  — 

“The  mode  formerly  fast  year  T]  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  in  receipt  of  relief,  although  affording  a  means  of  comparing  the  pauperism  of 
one  year  with  that  of  another,  has  led  to  erroneous  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
extent  of  pauperism.  The  returns  set  forth  in  our  last  report  were  obtained 
under  the  former  mode,  and  show  that  1,626,201  persons,  out  of  a  population  of 
14,453,000,  were  relieved  during  the  quarter  ended  at  Lady-Day,  1848.  From 
this  it  has  been  supposed,  that  1  in  every  9  of  the  population  was  a  pauper.  The 
returns,  of  which  the  foregoing  table  is  a  summarjq  show,  however,  that  the 
number  actually  in  receipt  of  relief  on  the  1st  July,  1848,  was  893,743,  out  of  a 
population  of  14,501,000,  or  less  than  1  pauper  in  every  16  of  the  population.’’ 

Yes;  on  that  dag:  but  a  man  in  receipt  of  relief  is  not  a  bit  the 
less  a  pauper  on  the  1st  of  June  or  the  1st  of  March,  though  he 
may  not  be  one  on  the  exact  day  selected  by  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
It  is  extremely  useful  to  know  what  has  been  the  annual  amount  of 
pauperism,  and  it  is  comparatively  useless  to  know  what  it  was  on  a 
given  day.  Pauperism  fluctuates  so  much  that  this  isolated  day 
gives  an  insufficient  means  of  estimating  its  real  amount.  The  total 
number  of  pounds  expended  during  the  year  on  the  relief  of  paupers 
is  given :  why  not  of  the  paupers  who  received  that  same  amount  of 
money?  It  seems  to  our  humble  judgment  the  height  of  incon¬ 
sistency  to  give  the  money  for  a  year  and  the  people  receiving  it  for 
two  days.  We  shall  attempt  to  make  no  calculation  of  the  number  of 
persons  who  sink  into  the  pauper  grade  annually — though  a  most 
important  fact ;  for  the  Poor  Law  Board  deprive  us  of  all  means  of 
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doing  so.  What  they  have  said  (not  “  sujjposed  ”)  is,  that  during 
one  quarter  in  1848,  1  out  of  evejy  9  of  the  population  was  a  pauper, 
and  that  on  one  single  day  in  1849,  1  out  of  every  16  was  a  pauper. 
This  tells  us  absolutely  nothing.  It  may  be  quite  consistent  with 
these  facts  that  pauperism  has  increased  in  1849  over  1848.  When 
this  single-day  census  is  applied  to  so  notoriously  fluctuating  an  item 
as  vagrancy  it  becomes  quite  ludicrous.  Here  is  the  statement  made 
and  the  information  given  on  this  very  important  subject: — 

“  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  relieved  on  the  1st  July,  184S,  before  the 
issuing  of  the  Minute,  was  13,714,  but  the  number  relieved  on  the  1st  July, 
1849,  was  only  5,602,  being  a  decrease  of  8,052,  or  58‘7  per  cent.’’ 

What  of  it?  There  might  be  10,000,  or  15,000,  or  any  other 
number  the  day  after.  Vagrants  do  not  dole  out  their  visits  in 
diurnal  proportion.  Will  the  Poor  Law  functionaries  be  good 
enough  to  let  the  country  know  the  total  number  of  paupers  of  each 
class  relieved  in  each  year?  Surely  this  is  easy  to  do  ;  and  we  think 
not  unreasonable  to  ask.  We  believe  the  actual  number  who  are 
paupei’ised  in  a  year  to  be  extremely  great. 

Upon  the  emigration  of  paupers,  we  learn  that  .£12,301 :  IBs.  was 
spent  in  1849.  Not  a  syllable  is  said  as  to  their  number,  ages,  sex, 
or  where  they  have  gone  to  ;  though  we  are  referred  to  the  appendix 
for  it,  not  yet  published,  as  also  for  the  returns  of  vaccination.  We 
trust  there  will  shortly  he  an  amended  report. 

The  Poor  Law  Board  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  Tables  of 
Criminal  Offenders  as  their  standard.  It  is  the  perfection  of  sta¬ 
tistical  returns,  due  to  the  care  and  skill  of  Mr.  Redgrave  of  the 
Home  Ofiice. 


AGES  OF  CRIMINALS. 


The  following  are  the  Numbers  of  Persons  committed  at  the  different 
Periods  of  Age  in  each  of  the  Years  1844 — 1848,  beyond  which  the 
Calculation  in  this  Form  does  not  extend  in  the  Returns  yet  printed. 


Numbers  committed  in  the  Years 

1844. 

1843. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

Aged  under  15  years  . . 

,,  15  and  under  20  years 

„  20  „  25  „ 

,,  25  ,,  30  ,, 

„  30  „  40  „ 

,,  40  ,,  oO  ,, 

„  50  „  60  „ 

,,  60  years  and  above  .  . 

Ages  not  ascertained  .  . 

1,596 

6,190 

6,399 

3,924 

4,079 

2,202 

1,049 

524 

579 

1,549 

5,850 

5,881 

3,471 

3,805 

1,987 

874 

418 

468 

1,640 

6,136 

5,856 

3,655 

3,972 

2,120 

859 

456 

413 

1,767 

6,967 

6,625 

4,209 

4,823 

2,464 

1,033 

528 

417 

1,087* 

7,232 

7,637 

4,672 

5,099 

2,610 

1,040 

530 

442 

*  The  commitments  under  the  age  of  fifteen  have  decreased  largely  in  1848 
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Facts  in  Figures. 

The  growing  preponderance  of  juvenile  offenders  is  extremely  ap¬ 
parent  in  this  table,  and  presents  a  sad  item  in  the  process  of  demora¬ 
lization;  fifty-three  per  cent,  of  all  the  crimes  are  committed  by  young 
persons  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  including  those  summarily 
convicted  under  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Act.  Last  year  nearly  one 
half  the  crimes  w'ere  committed  by  persons  between  fifteen  and  twenty- 
five  years  old. 

This  may  serve  to  direct  the  efforts  of  philanthropists  and  moral 
reformers  to  an  age  when  the  passions  and  misdirecting  energies  are 
the  strongest,  and  also,  by  a  strange  perversity,  the  reformatory 
and  restraining:  influences  are  weakest.  Youths  at  this  as:e  are  neither 
reached  by  school  or  pulpit.  The  parental  restraints  have  ceased, 
and  family  ties  have  not  begun. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  time  that  our  institutions  fail  to  supply  either 
stimulus  to  good,  or  resources  from  evil.  Mechanics’  Institutes,  if 
they  could  be  rendered  less  grim  and  distasteful  than  they  are,  cheap 
periodicals  of  a  wholesome  kind,  and  places  of  public  recreation,  might 
be  made  to  do  much  ;  as  it  is,  they  do  nothing.  The  beer-house  and 
brothel  reign  unmolested. 


EDUCATION  OF  CRIMINALS. 


1839.  1848. 

Unable  to  read  and  write  {per  cent.'). . . .  33-53  ....  31-93 
Able  to  read  and  write  imperfectly  ....  53'48  . . .  56-38 

Able  to  read  and  write  well . 10-07  ....  9-83 

Superior  instruction .  0-32....  0-27 

Not  ascertained  .  2-60....  1-59 


Although  it  appears  that  a  wi-etchedly  superficial  education  is  on 
the  increase,  and  is  reaching  even  the  criminal  classes,  it  is  a  re¬ 
markable  fact  that  the  majority  of  criminals  are  not  those  who  are 
wholly  ignorant,  but  who  have  obtained  this  imperfect  instruction. 
Crime  seems  to  claim  them  as  its  aptest  agents.  With  minds  just 
sufficiently  instructed  to  imbibe  the  garbage  of  the  unstamped  penny 
press;  with  faculties  thereby  empowered,  without  hearts  improved 
or  reason  strengthened,  they  are  the  fit  prey  of  every  lawless  impulse 
and  passion  that  besets  them.  The  remedy  is  to  educate  thoroughly, 
and  so  as  to  give  the  younger  classes  of  the  people  not  only  better 
self-controul,  but  an  adaptation  of  mind  to  station.  A  blending  of 
industrial  training  with  mental  and  moral  education  appears  to  us 
to  be  a  very  necessai-y  element  in  the  work.  The  small  number  of 
criminals  who  belong  to  the  well-instructed  classes  is  another  very 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  same  reasoning. 


under  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Act,  which  empowers  magistrates  to  commit  them 
summarily  when  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  class  therefore  appears  to 
have  decreased,  whereas  it  has  actually  increased. 
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®:axation  anti  (l^xp^ntiiturr. 


Land  Tax-rating  Inequalities. 

The  following  schedule  of  the  varying  amounts  in  the  Assessments 
of  the  present  unredeemed  Land  Taxes  in  different  counties  and 
metropolitan  districts,  is  extracted  from  the  Repoi't  of  a  Deputation 
from  some  of  the  principal  parishes  of  London  and  Westminster,  as 
laid  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  6th  of  February 
last,  in  order  to  press  upon  the  Government  the  policy  of  an  equali¬ 
zation  of  such  Assessments  on  all  estates  and  property  on  which  the 
Land  Tax  still  remains  subject.  The  total  original  amount  was 
^2,000,000,  and  one-third  of  this  being  redeemed,  the  tax  now  stands 
at  £1,200,000 


County  Assessments. 


S. 

d. 

s.  d. 

Bedford  . . 

rate  per  pound  1 

6 

Kent 

rate  per  pound  1  0 

Berks 

do.  1 

2 

Leicester  . . 

do. 

0  0 

Bucks 

do.  1 

5 

Lincoln  .  . 

do. 

0  9 

Cambridge 

do.  1 

11 

Middlesex 

do. 

0  18 

Cornwall. . 

do.  1 

0 

Monmouth 

do. 

0  0 

Devon 

do.  0 

10 

Norfolk  .  . 

do. 

1  8 

Dorset 

do.  0 

11 

Northampton  do. 

1  0 

Essex 

do.  1 

1 

Notts 

do. 

0  8 

Gloucester 

do.  1 

0 

Rutland  . . 

do. 

0  10 

Hants 

do.  0 

11 

Somerset . . 

do. 

0  8 

Hereford . . 

do.  0 

8 

Suffolk  . . 

do. 

1  3 

Herts 

do.  1 

6 

Surrey 

do. 

0  10 

The  great  disparities  of  the 
shown — 

Assessments  as 

now  levied 

were  thus 

^Districts*  30 

London,  .total levied  123,399 

Westminster  do.  . .  63,093 

Bath  . .  do.  . .  443 

Halifax  do.  7 

(ad  val.  £94,335)  j 
Bloomsbury  . .  183,190 

Holborn  district  ?  g  Q^g 
(adval.£  )  J  ’ 

Property  Assess¬ 
ment,  £467,450 


0 

0 

10 

0 

0 


Contrasted  with.  £ 

Liverpool  . .  rated  only  199 
Brighton  . .  do.  .  .  148 


Winchester  . .  do. 
(worth  £6,380  ad  val.) 


Marylebone 
(ad  val.  £1 


,132,324)"} 


340 

564 
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Facts  in  Figures. 


j  Ireland. 

Customs 

Duty  on 

Spirits. 

CCiOtQO>0»OOOOtOOCO>OTt( 

t>C0C0>00)OCir-l05OQ0 

CO  co^cN  CO 

CSCO'otCDO'Ttl'LOCrGCrcD'iO 

Customs 
Duty  on 
Wine. 

OOCOOOOOl>OOOCO(^^ 
f-HiOGOCO^OaOCDQOOi— 1 

^  of  rn"  CT  O  CT I-T  r-T  rH  cT  rH^ 

OQOCOOCOOOOOOCOiO 

i-HrHrHrHrH!— Ir— Ip— ir-IrHr-H 

British 

Spirit 

Duty. 

£ 

1,510,092 

1,402,130 

1,032,582 

964,711 

1,005,986 

942,998: 

1,014,505: 

1,196,8371 

1,288,529 

986,843, 

1,096,852 

Malt 

Duty. 

o--HaococDoocoOr-i'tt> 

COCDOiOLOCiOGOrHOCO 

^  cT  of  o'  lo  o'  r-T  uo  lo"  i-T-rtT 

OD-^OOCOt^OCOOOCO 
(0»  Ot  O)  rH  r— I  rH  r— 1  0(  Ot  Ot 

Scotland. 

Customs 
Duty  on 
Spirits. 

CO  t>  CO  O)  >o  CO  o  >o  o 

I— ItOl^CO^'+Oi— I0OCOG5 

^r-H'o'o'odQOt>r-riCcvfoC'r 

QOi>OOiOiOOOt>'^--H 

rH  f— 1 

Customs 
Duty  on 
Wine. 

CO  O  l  O  Ot  t>  O  O  Ot  00  o 
OrHOtrHOtLOCi'^!>t>0) 

^r-T  r-T  o't^'o  o'"  t^'oot^'coco' 
OtOtCOOtOr-HCOCOCOCOOt 

T— 1  rH  r— (  tH  ,H  t— I  rH  tH 

British 

Spirit 

Duty. 

£ 

1,437,428 

1,488,030 

1,541,368 

1,507,900 

1,387,303 

1,406,561 

1,533,028 

1,703,678 

1,813,636 

1,641,858 

1,701,396 

Malt 

Duty. 

O  i>  O)  O'  00  rH  lO  o  o  ot  >o 
COrHQOQOt-HOt'^rHOOOOO 
C^CC^rH^O^CO^^Cf^C^C^O  r-H^QO^ 
^CO'o'^J'Kf'co'cTiOO'orio'io' 
QOOQOO'4'OHtHC'JCOCOiO 

O  GO  LO  lO  lO  liO  lO  O  O  lO  o 

England. 

Customs 
Duty  on 
Spirits. 

COOOOtObrHOOCOOOCO 

LO  O  -t  O  OJ  O  Ot  O  ^  Ot  Ot 
OOtOOO^iOOOUOCOCOOO 

't'  oT  of  of  t>  no  r-T  co'  o''  ^■'  of 

00  rH  lO  ot  »o  o  O  Ol  O  CO 

CC^iO  COCOrHrHrHOOCOCOO^ 

of  oT  of  oT  of  oT  of  oToroToT 

Customs 
Duty  on 
Wine. 

£ 

1,590,764 

1,612,408' 

1,580,594 

1,512,682 

1,176,919 

1,490,173 

1,662,052 

1,643,926 

1,650,481 

1,502,568 

1,524,326 

British 

Spirit 

Duty. 

OOOOOlr-Ht^OOOOOCO 

lOOtGOOiOO-fTt^OOiO 

0^0  <N  ^O  GO  O  O  Ot_tH  O 

o'ofodo  ccoD  ^''crc^od'j> 

CtOCtO'^OOO'stlrHtH 

rt^uo  Q:^t>  'ti^O  0_^00  QO^O^O_ 

of  oT  of  oT  of  of  oT  oT  oT  o7  oT 

Malt 

Duty. 

HHH}<iiOOOLOOt>OtOI> 

iotH)>'Tt<^^r)oooiocooi 

00^  C^  00^  r-^  00^  r-^  O  CO 

'41  l>r  rtrrf'c'fC'r tCioTo  O  t^'cc' 
ooooo>coooaor-Hoco>o 
""i,  ^ ^ 

HjT  rjT  tJh'  CO'  Tfl'  Ht'  HjT  T^r  jo'  rjT 

GOC::)O^C^CO^iOOOQOaiOrH 

OOaOOOOOOOQOOOQOOOOOQOOOCOOO 

^  rH  rH  rH  rH  r-H  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH  rH 

Abstract  of  the  foregoing  Table. 


Moral  Statistics. 
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Facts  in  Figures, 

These  Tables  have  been  compiled  from  “  The  Finance  Accounts,” 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  increase  or  decrease  of  drinking  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  second  Table  classes  malt  and  British  spirits,  and  wines  and 
foreign  spirits,  separately  ;  the  former  as  indicating  the  consumption 
among  the  poorer,  and  the  latter  among  the  richer  classes. 

It  results  that  in  England  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  decided 
decrease  of  consumption  among  both  classes,  when  the  increase  of 
population  is  considered.  This  fact  would  be  very  gratifying,  were 
there  not  good  grounds  for  fearing  that  the  adulteration  and  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  intoxicating  drugs  have  in  a  much  greater  measure  than 
formerly  been  substituted  for  malt  and  alcohol.  The  same  amount  of 
duty  mag  therefore  represent  a  much  larger  consumption. 

In  Scotland  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  both  classes  has 
been  considerable,  excepting  in  malt,  during  1847  and  1848,  which 
shows  a  decided  decrease. 

In  Ireland,  1845 — 46  appear  to  have  been  the  drinking  years  for 
the  poorer  classes,  with  another  excess,  strange  to  say,  in  1848 ! 

There  has  been  a  singular  increase  in  1847  and  1848  in  foreign 
spirits  in  Ireland,  which  it  is  equally  difficult  to  account  for. 

The  amount  levied  in  these  taxes  and  duties  indicates  a  sum  spent 
on  fermented  liquors  (as  nearly  as  it  can  be  inferred)  of  above 
60,000,000/.  per  annum  in  retail ! 


The  Enclosure  Commission. — We  have  now  the  Fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  issued,  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  number  of  applications  of  all  kinds  to  the  office,  since  the 
passing  of  the  act,  has  been  498 ;  of  the  total  of  the  cases,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  have  been  completed  or  thus  disposed  of :  total  number 
settled  79,  remaining  for  enclosure  327,  do.  exchange  of  lands  75, 
do.  partitions  3,  referred  to  local  acts  6,  for  copyhold  and  other 
boundaries  8,  total  498.  Acreage  included  in  the  applications  for 
enclosure  and  conversion  273,967a.  Or.  2p. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Report,  the  number  of  cases  have  been, 
for  enclosures  72  (and  of  which  the  authority  of  parliament  will  be 
required  for  55,  but  will  not  be  needed  for  17);  for  exchange  of  land 
are  51,  partitions  3,  and  for  local  acts  settling  3,  total  new  cases  129. 
The  quantity  of  land  comprised  in  the  above  applications,  i.  e.  since 
the  last  annual  general  act,  is  48,065a.  2r.  29p. 
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Agriculture. 


FARM  PRODUCE. — There  is  no  subject  of  equal  importance  to 
the  community,  on  which  there  are  fewer  statistics  than  on  farm 
produce.  Whilst  the  manufacturers  of  nearly  every  class  of  com¬ 
modities  keep  accurate  accounts  of  the  goods  they  produce, 
farmers  rarely  keep  any;  nor  is  there  any  existing  means  whereby 
the  amount  of  food,  the  primary  necessary  of  life,  can  be  ascertained. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  variations  of  produce  in  different 
years  from  the  same  farm,  similarly  cropped  and  cultivated,  are 
often  immense.  It  results  from  this,  that  no  approximation  can  be 
arrived  at  as  to  the  quantity  of  produce  by  acre  of  cultivated  land. 
The  yield  of  one  farm,  moreover,  affords  no  standard  of  another. 

We  shall  endeavour  at  least  to  supply  some  proofs  in  figures  of 
this  vast  fluctuation  in  amount  of  food.  It  is  of  manifest  importance 
as  bearing  on  the  great  question  of  agricultural  prices  and  distress. 

If  farmers  are  at  sea  on  the  subject  of  the  fluctuations  of  years, 
they  are  even  more  so  on  the  productive  powers  of  land.  We 
believe  that  there  exists  on  this  subject  a  great  deal  of  honest  igno¬ 
rance,  which  has  led  to  many  gross  misstatements,  wdiich  have  been 
sometimes  wrongly  imputed  to  wilful  deception. 

Two  remarkable  instances  of  disparity  of  judgment  as  to  the  capa¬ 
cities  of  the  soil  have  been  lately  furnished  from  Scotland:  both  from 
farmers  of  great  experience  and  unquestioned  veracity.  The  first  of 
these,  figures  in  the  array  of  protectionist  statistics  lately  paraded  in 
“Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  Here  it  is:— 

£  s.  d. 

“The  rent  of  the  farm  (of  500  acres)  as  fixed  for  nine¬ 
teen  years,  assuming  former  average  price  of  corn 
and  cattle,  &c.  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  800  0  0 

Invested  capital  of  £6  per  acre  at  entry,  £3000.  In¬ 
terest  upon  this  sum,  at  rate  of  £10  per  cent.  .  .  300  0  0 

Floating  capital  of  £4  per  acre,  £2000.  Interest 
thereon,  £5  per  cent.  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  100  0  0 

Expenses  of  management,  wages,  tradesmen’s  ac¬ 
counts,  insurances,  grass  seeds,  &c.,  at  the  rate  of 
20s.  per  acre,  per  annum  . .  .  .  .  .  ..  500  0  0 

Annual  loss  by  casualties  on  live  stock,  by  disease 

and  accidents  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  100  0  0 

Public  burdens  leviable  upon  the  farmer,  including 
poor  rates  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  50  0  0 

Sum  chargeable  against  the  farm  annually  £1850  0  0 

“To  meet  this  sum  there  is  the  produce  of  200  acres  of 
corn  crop,  and  the  profits  on  live  stock  (the  whole 
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and  green  crop  being  consumed  on  the 

Bushels. 

100  acres  of  oats,  producing  48 
bushels  per  acre  . .  . .  4800 

Off  for  servants,  horses,  seed, 

&c.  . .  . .  . .  . .  2400 


grass 

tarin) 


Leaves  disposable  oats  2400  at  3s.=£360  0  0 
40  acres  of  spring  wheat,  pro-  ' 
ducing  32  bushels  per  acre  .  1280 
Off  for  seed  . .  . .  . .  160 


Disposable  wheat. .  1120  at  7s.=£392  0  0 
GO  acres  of  barley,  producing 
42  bushels  per  acre  .  .  .  2520 

Off  for  seed  and  horses,  &c.  . .  500 


Disposable  barley. .  2020  at  45.=£404  0  0 


£1156  0  0 

Profits  from  live  stock  fed  upon  200  acres 

grass,  and  100  acres  green  crop  . .  £800  0  0 

Total  returns  . .  £1956  0  0 


Leaving  annually  to  the  farmer,  for  his  skill 

and  industry,  over  capital  employed,  a  sum  of  £106  0  0 
“  Convert  the  above  disposable  produce  into  money  at 
the  present  prices,  or  rather  at  what  may  be  fairly 
calculated  upon  for  future  seasons,  under  a  system 
of  free  trade,  and  the  following  is  the  result: — 

2400  bushels  of  oats,  at  2s.  per  bushel  . .  £240  0  0 

1120  ,,  of  wheat,  at  5s.  per  do.  ..  280  0  0 

2020  ,,  of  barley,  at  2s.  9£  per  do.  277  15  0 

£797  15  0 

“  Live  stock  (as  above,  £800)  less  £20  per 

cent,  on  former  prices,  leaves  . .  . .  640  0  0 

Net  return  . .  £1437  15  0 

Sum  chargeable  as  above  against  the 

farm  . .  . .  . .  . .  1850  0  0 


Leaving  the  farmer  minus,  for  rent,  capital, 

and  expenses  of  management  . .  . .  £412  5  0 


Total  loss  annually  incurred  by  difference 

in  price  occasioned  by  free  trade  . .  £518  5  0” 


Agriculture.  31 

This  statement  is  clearly  inaccurate  on  the  face  of  it.  First,  as 
regards  the  estimate  of  produce  under  former  prices.  Take  the  ac¬ 
count  as  relates  to  the  300  acres,  of  which  the  produce  is  devoted  to 
food  for  live  stock.  The  proportion  of  expenses  and  returns  for  this 
portion  of  the  land  stands  thus:  — 

Expenses  of  management,  wages,  &c.  for  pro¬ 
portion  1.  of  300  acres  in  above  estimate,  say  .£200  0  0 


Annual  loss  on  stock  by  casualties,  &c .  100  0  0 

Proportion  of  public  burdens .  30  0  0 

Rent,  at  same  rate  as  arable  .  480  0  0 


£810  0  0 


Profits  on  stock,  as  above  £800  0  0 
Balance  loss  . .  10  0  0 


£810  0  0 


So  that  the  farmer  has,  according  to  this  account,  been  losing 
£10  per  annum  on  300  acres  of  his  land  devoted  to  live  stock, 
which,  according  to  all  experience,  is  the  most,  and  not  the  least, 
profitable  branch  of  farming  !  ! 

It  may  be  urged,  that  the  rental  as  well  as  expenses i  may  he  less 
than  the  proportion  expended  in  each  item  on  the  land  cropped  with 
corn.  This  diftei  ence,  if  it  exist,  must  be  in  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion;  for  land  producing  only  four  quarters  of  wheat  to  the  acre  in 
Scotland  is  quite  highly  enough  rented  at  £1 :  12s.  per  acre,  which 
is  the  average  for  the  whole  farm,  whereas  if  the  pasture  land  be  set 
at  a  lower  rental,  the  remainder  is  set  far  too  highly. 

These  accounts  in  “  Blackwood”  have  been  subjected  to  much 
merited  criticism,  and  it  has  been  successfully  shown  that  not  the  least 
allowance  is  made,  on  the  second  branch  of  the  estimate  under  free 
trade,  for  the  less  cost  of  wages  and  other  outgoings,  or  for  that  most 
important  element  in  a  profit  and  loss  account — an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  produce.  That  extra  quantity,  though  its  amount  cannot 
be  accurately  measured,  is  clearly  admitted  to  have  existed  in  all 
years  when  the  prices  are  low, — certainly  not  excepting  last  year, 
when  compared  with  the  bad  harvest  of  1848. 

Here  is  the  other  Scotch  estimate  of  the  produce  of  land,  culti¬ 
vated  by  another  but  a  more  skilled  agriculturist.  We  extract  it 
from  Mr.  Caird’s  Pamphlet  on  “  High  Farming.”  It  relates  to  a 
farm  in  Wigtonshire,  of  which  the  land  is  thus  described: 

“  The  farm  consists  of  2G0  acres  of  arable  land,  30  of  which  are  reclaimed  moss, 
40  black  moorish  soil  intermixed  with  w'hite  sand,  125  light  sandy  soil, — better 
adapted  for  wheat  than  for  barley  or  oats,  when  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, — 


*  The  proportion  of  the  whole  farm  would  be  £300;  from  which  £100  is 
deducted  above  for  the  less  cost  of  managing,  &c.  the  200  acres  of  grass  land 
and  stock  than  is  required  for  arable  land. 
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and  65  acres  of  superior  red  turnip  soil.  The  whole  is  incumbent,  on  the  grau- 
wacke,  or  lower  silurian  formation.  It  forms  part  of  the  est.'  .i  of  Colonel 
M'Douall  of  Logan,  is  well  fenced  and  watered,  intersected  by  a  public  road, 
and  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds  by  the  woods  surrounding  the  demesne 
of  Logan.” 


The  produce  is  as  follows : — 

1350  bushels  of  oats,  at  25.  Gd . ;£168  15  0 

1980  bushels  of  wheat,  at  65 .  594  0  0 

378  tons  potatoes,  at  40.5 .  756  0  0 

Dift’erence  of  price  paid  and  price  received  for 
130  cattle,  fed  oil'  during  the  year,  at  an 

average  advance  of  £6 :  IO5.  each  .  845  0  0 

Produce  of  5  cows  .  50  0  0 

150  sheep,  at  125.  each,  for  winter  feeding.  ...  90  0  0 

3  young  horses,  at  £5  each .  15  0  0 


£2,518  15  0 


Thus  whilst  500  acres,  in  the  supposititious  farm,  give  a  gross 
produce  of  no  more  than  £1,956,  260  acres  in  the  actual  farm  yield 
£2,518 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  one  yields  in  proportion,  147  per  cent. 
more  than  the  other. 

The  first  farm  estimate  is  evidently  fallacious,  and  if  true,  so  far 
from  farms  being  still  retained  or  eagerly  bid  for,  the  land  would  go 
out  of  cultivation  and  farmers  into  the  Gazette.  We  have  seen 
many  fallacious  estimates,  but  those  in  Dlackrvood  are  the  most  pal¬ 
pably  so  we  ever  remember  to  have  been  gravely  put  forth  by  men 
of  average  common  sense.  The  honesty  of  the  authors  we  have  no 
desire  to  impeach;  it  may  be  as  great  as  their  blunders,  and  we 
cannot  give  them  more  ample  credit. 

We  are  satisfied  not  only  by  the  practical  experience  of  the  farm 
at  Auchty,  but  by  other  experiments  within  our  knowledge,  that  the 
powers  and  produce  of  land  under  a  moderately  skilful  system  of 
draining,  manuring  and  cropping,  are  very  much  greater  tuan  the 
farmers  pretend.  The  delusion  on  this  point  is  most  remarkable, 
and  the  fact  of  this  power  of  land  is  alone  an  ample  answer  to  the 
demand  for  protection,  now  happily  well  nigh  obsolete. 

We  shall  shortly  publish  a  number  of  well  attested  instances  of 
high  farm  produce;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  and  add  authen¬ 
ticated  additions  to  our  stock,  with  the  fullest  details  alike  of  expenses 
and  produce. 


Prices  of  Corn,  1850. — Average  of  Quarters,  ending  Christmas, 
1849,  Wheat,  405.  bd. ;  Barley,  275.  8cJ. ;  Oats,  I65.  8d.  Idem  of 
six  weeks,  ending  December  29th,  1849,  395. 5d.;  Barley,  275.;  Oats, 
16.5.  2d.  Idem  of  six  weeks,  ending  9th  February,  Wheat,  405.; 
Barley,  25s.  8d. ;  Oats,  155.  7d.  Average  price  of  whole  year  1849, 
44s.  2d. 


